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ELECTION CHOICE 


By JOHN HATCH 


HE chief difference between the Conservative 
and Labour Parties lies in their contrasting at- 
titudes towards human beings. The Conservative 
Party sprang from an aristocratic society. Its 
members conventionally regard the majority of 
human beings as essentially their servants. The 
Labour Party was created out of the insistent de- 
mand of the masses for an equal share in the gov- 
ance of their country. Its members regard each 
individual as possessed of equal rights. 

This contrast is most clearly exposed in colonial 
policy. The Conservatives have continued the 
trend of Labour policy in Ghana, Nigeria, Malaya 
and the West Indies. In none of these countries 
‘could the wheels set turring by Labour be halted, 
and, in any case, the interests which Conservatives 
consider vital were not involved. The true test of 
policy came in other areas, Central Africa, Kenya, 
Cyprus, Malta and British Guiana. The new mood 
stimulated amongst the British people by post-war 
Labour governments faced two obstacles; theclaim 
of local privilege and the superficial interests of 
British military strategy. When faced with these 
jssues the Conservatives instinctively reverted to 
their basic philosophy. The white settlers they 
Tecognised as aristocrats l&ke themselves, entitled 
to the subservience of the black masses; in Cyprus, 
Malta and British Guiana, their desire for military 
overlordship, their parsimony in spending money 
on ‘lesser’ peoples, and their sensitivity towards 
British capitalism, exposed the hollowness of their 
democratic pretensions. So followed the imposi- 
tion of Central African Federation, four years of 


bloodshed in Cyprus, the murder of 11 Africans at . 


Hola and the creation of ‘ a police state’ in Nyasa- 
land with more than 50 Africans killed. 

Because the Labour Party has been created from 
the mass movement towards democracy in Britain 


it necessarily bases its colonial policy on the same 
right to participation in government. All peoples, 
whatever their wealth, education, or technical 
knowledge, no matter what the supposed military 
needs of alien powers, have the right to share 
equally in their destiny. To plant the roots of a 
democratic society sufficiently deep for survival 
may take time. It is, nevertheless, the duty of the 
colonial power so that it may hand over its author- 
ity as quickly as possible to a state genuinely based 
on the will of the people. It is equally its duty to 
ensure that the new state is given the capital, 
equipment and techniques that will enable it to 
create rising living standards. Jt is on this prin- 
ciple that the Labour Party has fought the Con- 
servative Government and is now pledged to 
create fully democratic institutions in Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, Malta and British 
Guiana. 


What Kind of World ? 


The election will be fought in Britian and the 
decision made by British voters, yet the verdict 
will vitally affect millions of colonial peoples. It 
is nO exaggeration to say that the vast majority of 
these millions are praying for a Labour victory. 
What is more, the colonial issue, whatever part it 
plays in election propaganda, will in the long run 
affect the people of Britain at least as much as 
domestic issues. Britain is no longer a massive 
world power dominating the fate of the rest of the 
world. The British people have to learn to live 
as equal partners in a community of which other 
peoples form the majority. The degree of friend- 
ship or enmity towards the British is being decided 
now in our colonial policy. The kind of world in 
which today’s children will live depends on the 
choice made in this election. 3953 


Comment 


SETBACK IN KENYA 


FEW months ago it seemed that Mr. 

Lennox-Boyd’s policy of “holding the 

ring ” in Kenya, in the hope that the various 
racial groups would come to some compromise, 
was having results. Two groups which to some 
extent in their membership cut across racial bar- 
riers were formed—the New Kenya Group and 
the Constituency Elected Members Organisation*. 
As a result of the lessening of tension he an- 
nounced that a constitutional conference would 
be held before the general election due next year. 
He then appointed Professor Mackenzie of Man- 
chester University as constitutional advisor to the 
conference. 

Since that time, however, the situation has 
worsened and with the formation of two new and 
more extreme parties agreement at the conference 
seems very doubtful. 

The formation of the new New Kenya Group 
with a policy of multi-racialism has had the effect 
of rousing the more extreme of the settlers to a 
realisation of the urgency of their position. As a 
result they have formed the United Party and 
are asking that Kenya should remain under 
Colonial Office rule, that the Legislative Council 
should be demoted to an advisory council and 
strong local government encouraged to preserve 
and protect the cultural and social differences of 
the various racial groups in Kenya. This party 
is currently gaining ground among the Europeans 
at the expense of the New Kenya Group. 

At the same time the split in the African 
Elected Members, so long predicted by the Euro- 
pean community has taken place. Eight of them 
now support the Kenya National Party, six of 
them the Kenya Independence Movement. 

The Kenya National Party was formed by 
members of the Constituency Elected Members 
Organisation—a purely parliamentary group—and 
though it was predominantly African it admitted 
members of other races who agreed with its 
policy. Its first policy statement attacked the 
concept of multi-racialism, demanded a common 
roll and outlined sensible economic proposals. 

During this time Mr. Tom Mboya, the leading 
African nationalist, was in America. On _ his 
return he refused to sign the policy statement 
and withdrew from the organisation taking with 
him the five other most influential African mem- 
bers, including Mr. Odinga and Dr. Kiano. These 
six announced the formation of the Kenya Inde- 
pendence Movement and issued a_ statement 
asking for one member constituencies in the 1960 


*See Comment, June, 1959. 


elections, reserved seats for the minorities and a 
degree of responsible government for the winning 

arty. 
: The surprise was not that Mr. Mboya should 
have taken Mr. Odinga and Dr. Kiano (though 
both had much to do with the formation of the 
K.N.P), but that he should have failed to per- 
suade such proved Nationalists as Francis 
Khamisi and Ronald Ngala, the African members 
from the Coast. 

This split in the African ranks should not, 
however, be exaggerated. K.I.M.’s policy state- 
ment has now been endorsed by ten of the lead- 
ing African district political organisations and it 
is likely, if this party is allowed to campaign 
freely,* that the K.N.P. will be dismissed as a 
“moderate,” and that those African members. 
who remain with it will lose their seats at the next 
elections. 

Mboya has on occasions allowed his own 
policy to be reversed in order to preserve the 
unity of the African elected members. Why has. 
he now forced this split? Officially he stated 
that he could not accept any constitutional pro- 
posal the group put forward, but it is more 
probable that he was influenced by three things: 
His belief that co-operation between the races 
must come after and not before a statement by 
the British Government that Kenya is to be a 
full democracy; his distrust of the Asian mem- 
bers and his growing impatience with the Kenya 
situation. He knows that in the end the Africar 
majority must control Kenya; he is increasingly 
impatient for them to do so. 

All this is understandable, but in his desire to 
clarify the situation he has overlooked the power 
he would have had at the constitutional confer- 
ence as leader of the K.N.P—a party which he 
could justly have claimed represented 99 per cent. 
of the people of Kenya and showed a measure of 
racial co-operation. Faced with such a situation 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd would have been hard put to 
it to find a reason for delaying constitutional 
advance. 

The danger is that the policy of the K.1.M.—if 
it allowed to register—or—if it is banned—of those 
constituency organisations and members who sup- 
port it, will become increasingly extreme, and the 
situation deteriorate again into deadlock and 
confusion. 


* Since this comment was written, the Kenya Goy- 
ernment has refused to register the K.I.M., under the 
emergency regulation which states that no party with 
a majority of Africart members can campaign nationally. 
This regulation was recently amended to allow parties. 
—like the K.N.P.—which could show that their mem- 
bership was genuinely multi-racial, to organise nation- 
ally. Purely African parties are allowed to campaign 
On a constituency basis only. 


SOUTHERN CAMEROONS 


[N March the General Assembly of the United 
Nations postponed the decision on the South- 
ern Cameroons plebiscite in the hope that 
when they met again the various parties would 
have agreed on the question to be put. A deci- 
sion must however be made some time in the 
present session. 


No agreement seems likely. Mr. Foncha, the 
Premier, who pledged himself to take the 
Cameroons out of Nigerian Federation and into 
eventual union with the French Cameroons is in 
a dilemma. Both he and M. Ahidjo, the Prime 
Minister of the French Cameroons, favour a loose 
association of the two countries, possible linked 
to the Ghana-Guinea union. Neither is anxious 
to commit himself at this stage. Mr. Foncha’s 
enthusiasm for “‘one Kamerun” has been con- 
siderably lessened by his meeting in New York 
with Dr. Felix Moumie, the exiled leader of the 
U.P.C.. who looks like having considerable 
influence in the French territory when it becomes 
independent in January, and by the outbreaks 
of terrorism in that country. In addition he is 
faced with the administrative complications which 
a break with Nigeria implies. 


At the same time he knows that unless he ;can 
give some clear indication before the plebiscite of 
what unification with the French Cameroons will 
involve, the people, given a straight choice 
between Nigeria and the French Cameroons will 
vote to remain with Nigeria. He is, therefore, 
relying on Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s promise that if 
the Cameroons breaks away from Nigeria it can 
remain for a further period under trusteeship 
and is demanding that the plebiscite should ask 
the people to choose between remaining a part of 
Nigeria and continuing as a trusteeship territory. 


For this suggestion he is being violently criti- 
cised by the Soviet bloc in the United Nations, 
by Dr. Moumie and most of the independent 
Afro-Asian countries and by the influential] Cam- 
eroon student bodies in Ibadan, London and 
Paris. To all of these the idea of trusteeship is 
an anthema; they want independence for the 
Cameroons at any price and insist that the people 
should be asked to choose between independence 
with Nigeria and independence with the French 
territory. Dr. Endeley, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, who has always maintained that the only 
secure future for the Cameroons is with Nigeria, 
is quietly supporting them: he knows as Mr. 
Foncha knows, that a vote on this question would 


1The party banned by the French in 1955 for ter- 
rorist activities. 
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result in a vote for Nigeria. 


Behind the scenes the Governor-General of 
Nigeria has been trying to get agreement on a 
compromise question which would ask the people 
to choose between remaining with Nigeria and 
“continuing for a short while as a trust territory 
administered by H.M.G., and ultimately uniting 
with an independent French Cameroons and/or 
other adjacent territories.” 


The complications of such a question would 
merely confuse the people. The choice—what- 
ever interim measures may be necessary—is 
between Nigeria and the French Cameroons and 
this should be the question. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


HE failure of Dr. Jagan’s talks with the 
Colonial Office on the amount of money 
needed for the next development pro- 

gramme has emphasised the problem facing this 
territory. In 1956 an International Labour Office 
Survey disclosed an unemployment rate of 17.3 
per cent. and an under-employment rate of 9 per 
cent. Unless drastic efforts are made to provide 
employment this figure is likely to treble by 1966 
owing to the rapid increase in the post-war birth- 
rate due to anti-malarial control. Dr. Jagan 
estimates that about £40,000,000 is necessary to 
develop hydro-electric power, chemical and wood 
pulp industries, roads and social services. ‘The 
Colonal Office states that the amount of finance 
forseeable would justify a development plan for 
British Guiana of £23,000,000 between 1960 and 
1964, and recommends that the two Governments 
should review the position not later than 1962. 


Dr. Jagan is in a difficult position. He does 
not favour federation with the West Indies until 
British Guiana is self-governing and the Federa- 
tion is independent, therefore he has no hope 
of sharing in development capital which may 
become available to the Federation. Neither can 
he remain in power with no hope of solving the 
unemployment problem. 


Dr. Jagan claims the right to approach the 
Soviet bloc, Germany Japan or any country 
which will provide the foreign aid needed to close 
the gap between his estimate and that of the 
British Government. 


There is considerable suspicion that funds are 
withheld by the United Kingdom because of the 
Marxist policy of the People’s Progressive Party. 
Whatever the facts may be, the people of the 
territory are not going to be convinced of the 
values of democracy in conditions of growing 
unemployment and privation. 
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Reflections on the Breakdown of 


Constitutional Safeguards in Ghana 
By JOHN LEE I 


HEN Ghana became independent elaborate 
safeguards were incorporated in her consti- 
tution to protect the minorities in the cowntry and 
to prevent the constitution being too easily altered 
by the government in power. Within three years 
the government has succeeded in changing the 
constitution, and the safeguards in question have 
been done away with. The ease with which this 
has been done provides considerable food for 
thought for those whose task it is to prepare other 
colonial territories for independence. 


With so much constitution-making in the air it 
is worth considering in detail just what happened 
in Ghana. The two and a half years before Ghana 
won independence were marked by serious differ- 
- ences of opinion between the Convention People’s 
Party Government and the people of Ashanti. The 
latent mistrust of any “ colony ’? dominated govern- 
ment felt in Ashanti, and to a lesser extent in the 
Northern territories, was dramatically revived in 
the autumn of 1954 by a dispute about the price 
fixed by the government for the cocoa crop. This 
soon developed into a more serious quarrel, in the 
course of which the authority of the government 
to rule in Ashtanti was challenged by a demand 
from the opposition party, itself mainly Ashanti 
based, for regional self-government. Throughout 
1955 and 1956 tension increased and murders and 
riots took place. The General Election in 1956, 
held in an attempt to solve the impasse, failed to do 
so because, although the government secured a 
large majority in the country as a whole, its con- 
siderable losses in Ashanti served to encourage the 
opposition’s intransigeance. 


At the same time, during the United Nations’ 
plebiscite held in May, 1956, the Togoland Congress 
Party gained considerable support in the Ewe- 
speaking areas, for its demand for the unification 
of French and British Togoland outside Ghana, and 
this Region, too, was threatened with disorder. 


Constitution-Making 


It was against this rather discouraging back- 
ground that the work of constitution-making was 
undertaken at the beginning of 1957. Six distinct 
problems had to be overcome: — 


(1) The satisfying of the legitimate aspirations of 
the Regions, especially Ashanti, without at the same 
time weakening the central government ; 


1The author was an administrative officer in the 
Overseas Civil Service serving in Ghana between 1951 
and 1958. 


*Colony’ in this context means the coastal provinces. 


(2) The protection of civil liberties in a country 
where the government had from the start shown a 
disturbing lack of tolerance towards legitimate 
criticism ; ; 

(3) The protection of 
integrity of the judges ; 

(4) The prevention of political patronage in the 
Civil Service, a task made urgent by the financial 
scandals which over the preceding years had 
revealed the existence of widespread corruption ; 

(5) The provision of a place in the constitution 
for the chiefs, whose influence and popularity were 
still strong in places; and, most important, of all; 


(6) The protection of the constitution itself from 
legislation which would nullify these safeguards. 


the independence and 


Important Problems 


The importance of these problems, particularly the 
first and second, seems to have been realised by 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd, for the Constitution published 
on the 22nd February, 1957, provided for the 
establishment of the Regional Assemblies which 
the Opposition had been demanding and of a Judi- 
cial Service Commission charged with the task of 
advising the Governor-General direct on _ the 
appointments of the judges. Similarly, the already 


-existing Public Service Commission which had 


formerly advised the Governor of the terms of ser- 
vice in the Civil Service was written into the new 
Constitution and given the same right of making 
recommendations direct to the Governor-General, 
without reference to the Prime Minister except im 
certain specific cases. 


A House of Chiefs was set up for each Region 
with power to determine disputes within the tradi- 
tional authorities themselves which would otherwise 
provide ample opportunities for the application of 
political pressure. The Regional Assemblies were 
given powers over local government, town and 
country planning and, significantly, the police force- 


_ The crux of the problem lay, however, in the pro- 
visions for amending the Constitution itself. Section 
32 provided that any amendment relating to the 
existence of Regional Assemblies and, among other 
things, the status of public and judicial officers, 
would require approval by—(1) a _ two-thirds 
majority of the members of the National Assembly 
itself ; and (2) by simple majorities in two-thirds of 
the Regional Assemblies. The effectiveness of 
these, at first sight formidable provisions, depended 
entirely upon the existence in the regions of oppo- 
sition strong enough to defeat attempts to destroy 
the Constitution. The Government, of course, 
already had a two-thirds majority in the National 
Assembly. «In Ashanti the Government seemed 
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certain to remain a very small and unpopular 
minority and was likely to be in the same position 
both in the Northern Territories, and in Transvolta/ 
Togoland, where the Ewe areas were dominated by 
the Togoland Congress, a separatist organisation 
seeking union with French Togoland and implacably 
hostile to the Ghana Government. In three of the 
five Regions an anti-government majority was con- 
sidered certain and that would be quite enough, it 
‘was thought, to curb any dictorial propensities of 
the Central Government. 


Unfortunately, this comfortable assumption took 
mo account whatever of the volatile character of 
Ghana politics. Political loyalties are notoriously 
fickle, and most of all in an undeveloped and still 
largely illiterate country. It soon became clear that 
the attractions of being on the winning side were 
too strong for members of the Opposition, whose 
loyalties were weak. The leader of the Opposition, 
Dr. Busia, was not an inspiring leader, certainly no 
match for Dr. Nkrumah. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment’s use of its powers under the new Deportation 
Act against Moslem Opposition supporters of alien 
origin who could not claim the protection of Ghana 
citizenship, was very effective in intimidating those 
who could. At the same time a grave mistake in 
constitution-making soon became apparent; as the 
National Assembly was only a single chamber legis- 
Jature it was easy to rush through a Bill in a matter 
of days, or even hours, and so to-overrule, or per- 
haps to anticipate, an adverse decision in the courts, 
as was done in August, 1957, to secure the deporta- 
tion of two Moslem Opposition leaders. 


Elections for the new local authorities in Ashanti 
‘and in a part of the Eastern Region which had been 
arbitrarily postponed over a long period immediately 
before independence,soon revealed the organisational 
weakness of the Opposition. Its failure in the 
autumn 1957 to secure a majority in the Kumasi 
Town Council was probably decisive, and by the 
time the Regional Assembly elections took place it 
had little heart for the fight—indeed they formally 
boycotted them—and the Government secured 
majorities in all five Regional Assemblies. 


Seditious Conduct 


The damaging accusation made by the Govern- 
ment that some part of the Opposition at least was 
indulging in unconstitutional conduct, occasioned 
by the discovery of arms dumps in Togoland at the 
time of Independence and by the trial later of two 
Togoland M.P.s for seditious conduct, was dramatic- 
ally strengthened by the arrest of two Opposition 
Jeaders in December last year, allegedly concerned 
in a conspiracy to assassinate the Prime Minister. 
The exact character of the plot cannot easily be 
assessed, but it is quite clear that a plot of some 
kind did exist; this fact helped to disarm criticism 
of strong measures and to create an atmosphere 
favourable to destroying constitutional safeguards. 
‘The stage was now set for destroying the remaining 
safeguards of the Constitution. With 80 of the 
104 members of the National Assembly on its side 


—a number that had been swollen by defections 
from the Opposition—the Government was in a 
position to remove the entrenched clauses in the 
Constitution, and on December 18th last year a 
Bill became law abolishing the need for any two- 
thirds majorities in the National Assembly and for 
any consent by Regional Assemblies.. This Act had 
itself, of course, received the necessary approval of 
the Regional Assemblies and was therefore unchal- 
lengeable. With these restrictions out of the way 
a Bill was introduced for the dissolution of the 
Regional Assemblies themselves and the Judicial 
Service Commission, and for the appointment of 
judges by the Prime Minister. This Bill and a Bill 
whittling down the powers of the Houses of Chiefs 
became law on the 14th March this year. Thus in 
just over two years the Ghana Government has 
radically changed the Constitution to the point where 
the complicated checks and balances so_pains- 
takingly prepared have been destroyed. 


Need for Strong Government 


It may be argued, of course, that a new, indepen- 
dent nation needs a strong Government and that, 
even if the constitutional safeguards had been effec- 
tive, they would have been merely harmful, serving 
only to weaken a Government which in any case 
commanded a very general measure of public sup- 
port, was carrying out a vigorous policy of economic 
devolopment with considerable success, and was 
almost certainly the only political party which could 
do so since the opposition was merely a loose fed- 
eration of factions each with a very localised out- 
look, some at least of whose leaders had compro- 
mised themselves by indulging in conspiracy. This 
argument is only tenable, however, if one is pre- 
pared to overlook an alarming diminution of civil 
liberty, the detention of large numbers of persons 
without trial, the explusion of opponents from the 
Assembly on the cynical pretext that they were not 
fulfilling their functions, and the harrassment of 
others by the police and sé&on. It may be too much 
to expect a new, independent country to understand 
and work a two-party system as well as is done in 
the United Kingdom; but that is hardly a reason 
for not trying to provide for the protection of 
minority interests. Nearly every remaining colonial 
territory in the Commonwealth has some kind of 
minority, or a weak and backward majority for that 
matter, liable to receive rough treatment from an 
intolerant nationalist government immediately after 
independence. Not to try to protect them would 
be to fall into the equal and opposite error to that 
of the Conservative Government in Central Africa. 


In Ghana the British Government achieved the 
worst of both worlds. It set out, unsuccessfully, to 
provide for the protection of the interests of minori- 
ties in the constitution and by so doing merely 
infuriated the Ghana Government; thus rendering 
the position of the minorities even worse than it 
would have been otherwise. The next time a new 
Commonwealth territory gets a written constitution 
it must be prepared with much greater care. 


JL) 


TWO YEARS OF M 


[N what ways have four years of Alliance Govern- 
ment and two years of independence affected the 
economy and life of Malaya? Has the right-wing 
government taken the opportunity to modify, reject 
or retain the previous colonial system ? 


In a newly independent country problems of 
finance should receive priority, for insufficient capi- 
tal means no consolidation or expansion of the 
economy. The Alliance government has assured 
foreign investors that they will never nationalise any 
industry and the constitution contains a provision 
for compensation in the event of nationalisation. 
The five year tax concession to “ pioneer ”’ industries 
(with £29,000 minimum capital), the relatively low 
profits tax of 30 per cent. and the conservative 
nature of the government have recently attracted 
capital to the Federation and away from Socialist 
Singapore. Some agency houses and rubber estate 
groups have transferred their head offices to the 
more stable economic climate of the Federation and 
there is some evidence that such moves have been 
accompanied by actual capital transfer. The gov- 
ernment while providing incentive for capital to 
come to Malaya has not taken corresponding steps 
to control excessive flow of capital, accrued by such 
foreign investments, from the country. This has 
caused some concern to the Trade Union movement 
which looks to the Indian pattern of controlling 
foreign capital as an example which Malaya should 
follow. 


Development: 


Two major development loans have been granted 
to the Federation, one by the U.S.A. for the develop- 
ment of a deep water harbour at Port Swettenham 
and one by the World Bank for the development of 
a hydro-electric scheme in the Cameron Highlands. 


A cloth factory financed by local capital, mainly 
Chinese, and employing about 400 workers, is the 
first enterprise under the “ pioneer” industries con- 
cession and is to be followed shortly by a foreign- 
‘financed tyre factory. The minimum capital 
required to qualify for the concessions may be the 
reason for the small response so far. 


The “ Bank Negera” (National Bank) has been 
established by the government. It will be run by 
a Board of independent governors and with the 
advice of a banking expert from the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia. It will act primarily as banker 
to the government and the private banks, and will 
presumably in the future be able to exercise fiscal 
control over the bank rate. 


At national, state and local levels there has been 
some criticism by the auditor-general of accounting 
methods and his reports have revealed striking 
deficiencies in the accounts of some departments. 
Income tax evasion is considerable and a tightening 
up of collecting methods is urgently needed. The 
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By and 
income tax department is, however, short of staff 
and much revenue loss results from this. 


Penang suffers from the disadvantage of not 
possessing the full free port facilities of Singapore. 
Goods and raw materials requiring processing on 
the mainland often become liable to import duty. 
This restricts the value of the port to the Federa- 
tion’s economy. Some import taxes apply indis- 
criminately to both luxury materials and to those 
needed for development. Recent removal of im- 
port licensing restrictions on America dollar goods 
may help the trading position of Penang. Where 
heavy import duties are applied, e.g. cloth and 
clothing, the local production is often insufficient 
to satisfy the demand and therefore retail prices are 
high. 


JOHN 


Building: 


The post-Merdeka building boom in the towns 
continues to be the most spectacular visual achieve- 
ment since independence—in Kuala Lumpur there 
is the new diplomatic enclave, the Merdeka Stadium, 
new university buildings, luxury housing, office 
buildings and cinemas—people’s housing lags behind 
and only two large blocks of low cost flats have 
been built. 

The new trunk road system started prior to 
Merdeka connecting Singapore and Kuala Lumpur 
directly with the East coast towns is now com- 
pleted and other improvements to trunk roads are 
well in hand. 3 

The much needed secondary roads to newly- 
opened up areas and the improvement to the existing 
rural roads are, however, being neglected and they 
may retard the development of such areas. The 
Klang River two-level bridge has been completed 
and it will speed up the transport of goods between 
the expanding Port Swettenham and Kuala Lumpur. 

This activity in building is not equalled in the 
social field. There is a great need for a new 
modern central hospital with adequate facilities 
for treatment, teaching and research. It is hoped 
to set up a teaching hospital in Petaling Jaya near 
Kuala Lumpur when money is available. The lack 
of medical and nursing staff and equipment is grave. 
At present there is about one doctor to every 50,000 
people. A new mobile clinic for use on the Pahang 
River on the east coast and a new maternity and 
child welfare clinic in Kuala Lumpur are among 
the hopeful signs that more such facilities will be 
provided in the near future. 


Education: 


The “Razak” plan for a unified national system 
of education has come up against difficulties and 
Chinese in particular are concerned that their tradi- 
tional culture shall not be swamped. The split of 
a section of the M.C.A. away from the Alliance in 
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July may be partly due to this. In spite of the 
government’s hope of replacing English by Malay 
in ten years it may be at least 25 years before this 
is done and the continuing demand for classes in 
English seems to substantiate this. The prestige 
value of English could retard the development of 
the national language. Even when Malay becomes 
the language of day to day administration it will 
still be necessary for those requiring further educa- 
tion to know English, or Chinese, if they contem- 
plate studying at the Nanyang University. This 
situation will restrict the highest professional posts 
to people fortunate enough to be able to afford an 
English education. Overall the education pro- 
gramme is fraught with the potential danger which 
can arise from linguistic nationalism. 

The Kuala Lumpur division of the University of 
Malaya. where all education is in English, has 
faculties of Engineering and Arts, whilst a faculty 
of Agriculture financed by the New Zealand govern- 
ment is due to open this year. The associated 
Language Institute on the same site was opened in 
June; its function is to teach and modernise the 
Malay language and to train teachers. 

Although facilities for higher education are 
adequate the scholarships awarded are heavily 
weighted in favour of the Malays. The ratio of 
2 to 1 in favour of the Malay candidate for a 
scholarship means that, in practice, scholarships are 
not taken up in order to preserve the ratio, for there 
are about three non-Malay applicants to each Malay 
applicant. 


Agriculture: 


Unlike most of Asia the economy of Malaya is 
no longer based on subsistence agriculture. Rubber 
cultivation covers 60 per cent. of the alienated land 
and its structure is industrial rather than agricul- 
tural. Both employers and labour are highly 
organised and since independence some estates have 
sold off surplus land in order to consolidate their 
hoidings in one area, thus ensuring more efficient 
management. The workers are losing their jobs as 
a result of re-organisation. On a smaller scale 
Chinese owners have also sold estates and thus 
added to the disquiet of the 180,000 strong National 
Union of Plantation Workers. 

Real peasant agriculture is confined to the 16 per 
cent. of alienated land; four per cent. of all land is 
devoted to rice cultivation and government policy 
is directed to conserving this system of agriculture. 
New methods of production are being investigated 
by Japanese Colombo Plan experts, but these 
methods have met with resistance from the older 
European-trained agricultural officers. A new rice 
research station costing Straits $500,000! has 
been completed from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds after a delay of two years, but short- 


1 One Straits dollar equals 2s. 4d. 
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age of staff now means that a Food and Agricultural 
Organisation expert will be needed to control the 
new research. 

Probably the main restriction on the development 
of modern agriculture is the over-population of the 
rice areas, which restricts the size of holdings to 
two and a quarter acres per farmer, i.e., about one 
acre per head in the least densely populated areas. 
Efforts to divert manpower to newly-opened areas 
have been made and a few pioneer development 
schemes have been started on virgin land. 


Co-operatives 


The low economic return from rice-growing is 
also restricting the formation of agricultural capital 
and is causing much rural indebtedness. The gov- 
ernment-financed Apex bank is endeavouring to re- 
lieve this by granting loans to over 1,100 affiliated 
co-operatives, but absence of a co-ordinated scheme 
of agricultural development may mean that insuffi- 
cient capital to repay the loans will be built up 
The present share capital is only some Straits 
$ 2 m. and reserves are only Straits $ 500,000, but 
this capital is expected to reach Starits $18 m. by 
1963. During the current season less rice has been 
planted and drought is expected to reduce the yield 
considerably below the record 1957-1958 crop. The 
success of the opposition Pan-Malayan Islamic 
Party in the East coast States of Kelantan and 
Trenggani may be partly due to the rice failure. 
The continuing unemployment in the tin industry 
has also affected agriculture, as unemployed miners 
have taken up market gardening to the detriment of 
established market gardeners. 

The government policy is that co-operatives within 
the free enterprise system are needed to ensure rural 
dwellers an adequate and full life. This implies 
the failure of free enterprise to develop agriculture. 
The government has, however, allocated some 
Starits $5 m. to fight the system of renting land 
in kind, but an interest rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum is made on loans given for this purpose. 
There are about 246 rice processing and 117 rice 
marketing co-operatives but they often lack revolving 
capital and have a small membership. Retail co- 
operatives on the British pattern are normally single 
shop enterprises and are united in the Malayan Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. Many of the co-opera- 
tive societies are little more than thrift and loan 
clubs. The staff of the department of co-operative 
development are not specially trained in the co- 
operative movement, many being Malayan Civil 
Service officers possibly unsympathetic to the 
socialist basis of co-oneration. Success in the co- 
operative movement is more likely from a non- 


(Continued on page 9) 


1The authors have recently left Malaya after five 
years in Government service in the Federal capital of 
Kuala Lumpur. 
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BRIGHTER PROSPECTS IN THE WEST INDIES 


By CHARLES H. ARCHIBALD 


INISTERS from the various islands units of the 

Federation of The West Indies met recently in 
Trinidad to review the Federal constitution with 
greater hopes for agreement than appeared likely 
a few months ago. The favourable change in 
atmosphere resulted from the decisive victory won 
by Mr. Norman Manley’s party, the People’s 
National Party, in the Jamaican General Election 
held at the end of July. P.N.P. won 30 of the 45 
seats in the enlarged House of Representatives, 
returning Mr. Manley to power with an unex- 
pectedly decisive vote of confidence which has 
enhanced his already high prestige, both in the 
Caribbean and beyond. 


This result was received with considerable relief 
particularly by the Federal Government itself. Sir 
Grantley Adams, the Prime Minister, is reported to 
have exclaimed on hearing the news: “The West 
Indies have to say ‘Thank God! The future is 
assured now.” His gratitude was not primarily due 
to the fact that he and Mr. Manley belong to the 
same Federal Party. Rather was he thinking of 
the crisis that might have arisen between Jamaica 
and the Federal Government if Sir Alexander 
Bustamante, Mr. Manley’s rival, had triumphed. Sir 
Alexander had committed himself to the slogan, 
“Jamaica must lead the Federation or secede,” 
and Jamaican leadership is something which the 
other units would never accept. Nor has Sir Alex- 
ander ever been an ardent supporter of the Federa- 
tion and his accession to power in Jamaica, where 
half the Federal population lives, would in any cir- 
cumstances have disturbed the delicate balance at 
present maintained between centre and unit govern- 
ments. 


Hot-Tempered Election 


On the other hand, Mr. Manley played a power- 
ful part in bringing about Federation in the- first- 
place and whatever his present reservations about 
the constitution may be, it is unlikely that his 
approach to a review will be destructive. 


The fact was that the election came at the height 
of a long-drawn-out and hot-tempered debate 
between Jamaica’s political leaders on the one side 
and the Federal Prime Minister on the other, with 
the Prime Minister supported by other unit terri- 
tories. The controversy began towards the end of 
1958 when Sir Grantley broached the subject of a 
tax income for the Federal Government. At present 
the Federation derives its revenue mainly from a 
mandatory levy on the terroitorial Governments. 
Jamaican reaction to the mere mention of direct 
Federal taxation was violent, Sir Alexander’s 
explosive comments so disturbing the local political 
situation that Mr. Manley was led to make state- 
ments which indicated that he, too, was dismayed 
by Sir Grantley’s pronouncements. The dispute 


widened to include the questions of Jamaican 
representation at the centre and the Customs Union 
to which Jamaica is antipathetic because of the firm 
tariff walls surrounding her new industries. 

Even with Mr. Manley to represent Jamaica, 
therefore, the constitutional review can be nothing 
less than searching. During his local election cam- 
paign he stated his party’s position in the following 
words: 

“Proper representation on a population basis, 
protection against every form of taxation, revision 
of the constitution to give us freedom to pursue our 
own economic development policy, protection of 
Jamaica’s interest and, in particular, of our indus- 
trial programme in everything that relates to a 
Customs Union.” While these are electioneering 
words, they express quite clearly an important divi- 
sion of opinion within the Federation and point to 
probiems of relationship that must be resolved in 
the end if the Federation is not to limp to a stand- 
still. Nevertheless, the prospect has _ brightened 
because the will to resolve the situation positively 
is now uppermost. 

Moreover, it is generally acknowledged that Sir 
Grantley, when he spoke of direct Federal taxation, 
was driven to do so by urgent necessity. The 
Federation was launched with minimum financial 
backing and it was soon apparent that the central 
Government could just about meet running expenses 
for its own upkeep and that of the public services 
placed under its authority, with little left to help 
in the economic development of the region. If the 
Federal Government could do no more than keep 
itself going, what was the use of having a Federa- 
tion, the critics began to ask. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s obvious retort was that with more money, 
more could be done. Sir Grantley’s attempt to 
explain how more money might be obtained sparked 
off the controversy. 

In any event, the Federation faces a future 
financial burden in respect of grants-in-aid of 
administration paid to several unit territories in the 
Windward and Leeward groups. These grants are 
now distributed by the Federal Government from 
a fund provided by the United Kingdom. A total 
of $42m. has already been made available for 
a five-year period. If the territories still require 
grants after the U.K. allowance ceases, the Federa- 
tion will have to find the money from its own 
resources. And Federal revenue in the first year 
amounted to $11,800,866! only. 

Tn this situation, the decisions reached at a con- 
stitutional conference on the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands held in London last June must be con- 
sidered sadly disappointing. Unit population in these 
erouns range from about 90,000 each in the two 
Windward islands of Granada and St. Lucia, to 
some 15,000 in Montserrat in the Leewards. The 
nea as aia es ka ti ae 
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hope has been that when the opportunity presented 
itself to discard the apparatus of colonial rule these 
islands would join forces to rationalise their public 
services, improving efficiency and reducing expen- 
diture. Administrative machinery of the local gov- 
ernment kind would meet their requirements. 

The opposite occurred at the conference. The 
delegates of the seven unit territories represented 
all appeared anxious in the first and last place to 
bring their communities individually to the self- 
governing status reached by the larger populations 
of Jamaica and Trinidad. True, it was agreed that 
the posts of the Governor of the Windward Islands 
and the Governor of the Leeward Islands should be 
abolished. It was further agreed, however, that 
there would be a Queen’s representative in each 
territory, appointed by Her Majesty on the advice 
of United Kingdom Ministers—a substitute Gover- 
nor in effect although titled Administrator. More- 
over, the size of all the Legislative Councils is to, be 
increased so that Montserrat will have seven elected 
members and Grenada and St. Lucia ten. Because 
of communication difficulties, Dominica (pop. 
approx. 64,000) was allotted eleven. The elected 
head of each unit Government will be styled Chief 
Minister. He will be the person able to command 
a majority in the Council. Other Ministers will be 
appointed by the Administrator on the advice of 
the Chief Minister. 


This principle of unit aggrandisement was pur- 
sued in other decisions to the point of absurdity. If 
the London Conference is indeed to be taken as 
the final expression of opinion on administrative 
change in these groups, the outlook would be 
dismal. Wiser counsels may yet prevail, if not 
immediately. The larger islands are aware of their 
future liability in this connection and will doubtless 
bring pressure to bear as the occasion offers. 


The fact is that the decisions of this conference 
supplied another example of the difficulty experi- 
enced by communities with a colonial past in 
detaching themselves from their anti-colonial fixa- 
tions. The cry for self-government came just as 
passionately from the man in Montserrat as from 
any Jamaican and each has sought the same 
psychological satisfaction. 


Fortunately for the Federation, thinking on 
another level is apparent everywhere. The Federal 
Ministers have given an admirable example by their 
realistic approach to regional problems and _ their 
now established habit of telling the people the facts 
of Federal life, good and bad. Customs Union, 
despite Jamaican diffidence, has vigorous official 
support. The will to make the Federation a success 
is spreading hand in hand with understanding of 
what this entails, and the prospect is brighter than 
it has been for some time. 
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government body rather than from the present 
system of supervision and intervention. 

Many senior government specialist officers have 
left under Malayanisation and this has curtailed 
development, especially in the Agriculture, Medical 
and Public Works departments. There are rumours 
of corruption in some branches of the government 
service and the Alliance would do well to allay them 
by publishing the report made to the Cabinet at the 
end of 1958 by a Pakistan expert. Many newly- 
recruited Malayans are frustrated by the rules and 
traditions of the colonial era and non-Malay gov- 
ernment officers are worried over the possible pro- 
motion of Malays to high political posts in the 
service out of their normal turn. 

The emergency is for all practical purposes over, 
yet the large police and security forces are main- 
tained. Allegations of extensive subversion are 
often based upon the word of common informers. 


Singapore and Malaya: 


The socialist People’s Action Party government in 
Singapore is doing its best to allay the suspicions 
of conservative Malays in order to bring about the 
unity of the two countries. Such a union under 
the present circumstances is probably not favoured 
by the Alliance and particularly by the Malays who 
fear the influx of a predominately Chinese elec- 
torate of 585.797, of whom 281,891 voted for the 
P.A.P.a sizable vote which could easily alter the 
structure of the Federal parliament. Thus the pre- 
sent situation of the two States is more a forced 


neutrality than genuine co-operation between two 
like-minded governments. 

In the Federal elections, the Alliance Party won 
70 of the 104 seats in the first election of a Federal 
House of Assembly since independence; about 
seven-tenths of the electorate voted. 

The Socialist Front contested 37 seats and won 
eight. The organisation of the Front was adversely 
affected by government legislation in limiting active 
workers to those over 21 [the S.F. is a “ young” 
party] and by lack of funds owing to predomin- 
ately working-class and peasant membership. 
Socialism has made some headway, but has cer- 
tainly a difficult job ahead in the education of the 
electorate, particularly in the rural areas. Some 
of the remaining 11 opposition seats may be held 
by small Liberal or Socialist parties. The Pan- 
Malayan Islamic Party won 13 seats in the predom- 
inantly poor East Coast Malay areas. On his 
return to power Tenku Abdul Rahman made no 
changes in his Cabinet. He appealed to the Oppo- 
sition for co-operation with the government “for 
the good of the nation.” There is a question mark 
on what will be the final outcome in the struggle 
between the Malays and the Chinese. Whether at 
some future time the government may suspend elec- 
tions and ban political parties and possibly intro- 
duce military rule, as other Asian countries have 
done, in order to maintain Malay supremacy. But 
for the time a measure of racial harmony has been 
achieved and it is to be hoped that the economic 
and social problems will be resolutely tackled. 
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Guide to Books... 


The Economics of Under-development. 
Edited by A. N. Agarwala and S. P. Singh 
(Oxford University Press). 


African Economic Development. 
By William A. Hance (Oxford University Press 
for Council on Foreign Relations. 30s.) 


The problems of how to develop the under- 
developed countries of the world is unquestionably 
the major economic issue of our times. Dams are 
built, railways constructed, irrigation schemes intro- 
duced but the gap between the rich and the poor 
countries widens steadily. What can the one-fifth 
of the world’s people who enjoy two-thirds of its 
income do about the rest? 


The answer favoured by the developed countries 
has been investment overseas. Unfortunately, as 
Mr. G. M. Meier points out in an article in The 
Economics of Under-development’, this investment 
has been concentrated in sectors exporting raw 
materials or agricultural products (cash crops) back 
to the developed countries. In the past the private 
profit earned from such enterprises was high, but 
the dividends went abroad. Sometimes, as in West 
Africa, foreign companies became monopoly or 
near-monopoly buyers of each crop, and sellers of 
imported manufactures. The companies concerned 
made handsome profits both on what went out and 
what came in. Jn short, the social product from 
much past foreign investment has been well below 
the private profit. Where foreign firms have been 
reluctant to train local labour beyond the semi- 
skilled stage, or to use local management, little has 
been contributed to the overall) development of 
economically backward peoples, and investment has 
created one booming industry in a poverty-stricken 
country. 


Even an enlightened programme of foreign invest- 
ment has its snags. Usually the country receiving 
such investment has a labour force unused to 
modern technology, and lacks people with experi- 
ence of management. Yet most under-developed 
countries understandably demand that a proportion 
of the senior jobs in any new enterprise should go 
to natives of the country—thus adding to the firm’s 
overheads. There may be a very high turnover of 
workers in countries only partly adapted to a money 
economy; in Africa, for instance, where men work 
in the mines to earn the money for their taxes and 
then disappear back to the reserves. 


The foreign investor, as Mr. Viner points out, 
risks expropriation of his capital by nationalist 
governments. The investor is also likely to encounter 
envy, amounting sometimes to hostility, from desper- 
ately poor people who have learned from news- 
papers and films something of the prosperity of 
Western Europe and North America. Indeed, this 


‘ demonstration effect ’ has become a potent influence 
disrupting the peaceful progress of the under- 
developed territories. Men and women, learning to 
hunger and thirst after material possessions, break 
away from the pattern of a traditional way of life, 
adapted to poverty, and spend all the money they 
can acquire in keeping up with the Joneses. Hence 
the difficulty of increasing savings in the under- 
developed countries, even when incomes do rise ; and 
hence, too, the attractions of confiscation, collec- 
tivisation, forced savings, censorship, and the rest of 
the inventory of totalitarianism. 


The reader of this comprehensive book must be 
prepared to do some hard work, since it is directed 
to the professional economist. He will find the hard 
work rewarding. The editors’ wide and excellent 
choice of articles covers most of the important ideas 
in this relatively recent field of economics. There 
are one or two off-beat contributions, but they are 
fascinating in their own dogmatic ways: Colin Clark 
proves that if the whole world were farmed like 
Denmark, it could support 12,000m. people (but 
where would the capital come from to equal the 
investment per hectare in Danish agriculture?) ; Paul 
Baran introduces some sweeping Marxist simplica- 
tions, which equate most of the word’s under- 
developed territories with pre-war Poland. 


The partial responsibility of the West for the 
poverty of Asia, Africa and Latin-America emerges 
from the arguments presented by these economists. 
The West exploited these countries for their primary 
products, so that primary products are now their 
main source of foreign exchange. Yet the West, by 
developing improved techniques and _ synthetic 
materials, requires an ever-decreasing proportion of 
imported raw materials to produce any given total 
of manufactured goods. Consequently, the pros- 
perity of the under-developed territories depends on 
an industrial boom in the West which will push up 
commodity prices—a boom that will widen still 
further the gap between the haves and the have-nots. 


There are, of course, answers of a sort, and they 
need to be brought to the forefront of public dis- 
cussion: commodity price stabilisation schemes, joint 
inter-Governmental projects, technical aid. This book 
outlines at once the needs and the possibilities. 

Mr. Hance’s book, ‘ African Economic Develop- 
ment’, is written for the interested layman. It con- 
sists of a series of essays on various economid 
projects and problems in Africa. Its title is mis- 
leading, since Mr. Hance gives most of his space 
to British Africa and Liberia. This is a pity, since 
so little has been written in English about develop- 
ment in French Africa—the Niger project, the build- 
ing of Abidjan and Conakry, the aluminium and iron 
ore schemes in the French Cameroons and Guinea. 


‘France, after all, invests far more in the dependent 
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African territories than either Britain or the United 
States. : 


Mr. Hance emphasises the physical obstacles to 
African development—indifferent soils, turbulent, 
unnavigable rivers, a high coastal scarp that 
multiplies the cost of building railways, torrential 
rains that wash away roads and bridges, long dry 
seasons that leave land parched and animals like 
skeletons. He knows a great deal about transport, 
and his analysis of African transport shows that 
trade follows the railway rather than the flag. The 
essay on the Central African Federation is timely ; 
and emphasises the poverty of Nyasaland in com- 
parison with the other two territories. To take only 
one example, the installed electrical capacity of 
Nyasaland in 1956 was less than two per cent. of 
that of Southern Rhodesia—and that was before 
the Kariba scheme, which will add vastly to Southern 
Rhodesia’s capacity. The Federation has attracted 
investors but the pattern of investment has been like 
that described in ‘The Economics of Under- 
development’ and important sectors of the economy 
have been developed without equivalent advance in 
general living standards. Mr. Hance concludes that 
the gravest political problem in Africa is race rela- 
tions and that the pitfall of economic thinking is to 
believe that co-operation can be bought for bread 
and bicycles. The price is far higher—it is respect. 


SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 


Everyman’s Africa 
By John Hatch. (Dobson, 21s.) 


HIS is a first-rate book. It has good simple 
maps. It is informative, short, readable and 
timely. The purpose is set out by the author in 
the preface as “an outline of the basic facts of the 
African continent” and he later makes clear that 
he is primarily concerned with colonial and ex- 
colonial Africa. 

The scene in Africa today gives rise to strong 
emotions and it is often difficult to judge: their 
validity because the facts are seldom set out impar- 
tially. The author says that, for teaching his stu- 
dents, he was never able to discover a satisfactory 
book of this kind, so he decided to write one him- 
self. Many who are not students will find it of 
very good value. 

Naturally there are points which others may 
criticise. Those with knowledge of the Sudan, for 
instance, may disagree that it was lack of imagina- 
tion in British policy which thrust that country out 
of the Commonwealth community. Some critics 
may feel that the author’s picture of European 
economic exploitation of Africa—a high standard 
of living here at the expense of low standards there 
—expects of the pioneers of the past an undersand- 
ing of the principles needed for today. They may 
recall Paul Hoffman’s reminder that fifty years ago 
the word development was hardly known and 
exploitation had a good connotation. Others may 
feel that in emphasising fear of Communism as a 
major motive of American aid the author does less 
than justice to a generous humanity which goes with 
it. Or doubt whether the new concept of the French 
community is quite so linked to domination by 
France as the author seems to suggest. Some may 


Sir ANDREW COHEN is the epitome of the 


question whether the dangers of authoritarian rule 
in Africa after the transfer of power have been suffi- 
ciently examined or doubt whether the Common- 
wealth is really as attractive a medium for develop- 
ment as the United Nations Organisation. 


None of this criticism detracts from the book’s 
value. It is modest and claims only to be a camera 
snap of scenes which are rapidly changing. It does 
this without being supercial, for the author lays bare 
past history to explain the obstinate attitudes that 
persist in people’s minds and affect present-day 
problems. That this is done in an unbiased manner 
is particularly valuable. It gives the reader confi- 
dence that the account is fair to both Africans and 
Europeans, and that he is not being taken on a 
sentimental journey. 


This fairness is important because the author has 
the rare courage of trying to deduce those policies 
which are likely to be fatal or favourable to a happy 
future. These deductions are made at appropriate 
places all through the book, but they come to one 
vital conclusion at the end. “If the Western 
World,” writes the author, “genuinely wants to 
retain the African as a partner it can only be on 
the basis of the complete equality of friends. This 
demands an entirely new effort in understanding 
and active participation in the African revolution. 
.. . There is no longer any place in Africa for the 
old imperialist and colonial concepts. The imperial 
Powers have a straight choice. Either they can 
assist the African revolution by lending their tech- 
nical skills and capital to its African protagonists 
in their efforts to overcome centuries of primitivism 
and human inequality ; or they can stand along with 
the white racialists of the Continent in trying to 
stem the flood. If they accept the former choice, 
they may establish a new relationship based on 
mutual and equal respect with the new African 
world; if they take the latter, they will be swept 
away in the dustbin of history along with the refuse 
of a bygone age. 

It is that conclusion which wants shouting from 
the housetops throughout the Western world, and 
especially among the housewives, whose children’s 
future is going to depend, not on their cars and 
television sets, but on contributing to world civilisa- 
tion, that essential principle of Western world inheri- 
tance: —treating our neighbours as ourselves. For 
that purpose John Hatch’s book gives a fine lead. 


ARTHUR GAITSKELL. 


British Policy in Changing Africa 
By Sir Andrew Cohen. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 12s.) 


intelligent, liberal-minded, industrious and 
eminently decent British administrator. After read- 
ing through these four lectures, which he delivered 
to an American University in April, 1958, one is 
‘left with the strong impression that all is and always 
has been for the best in the best of all possible 
\Empires—that just as in the past reason and decency 
‘always prevailed, in spite of momentary aberrations, 
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so it will in the future. Our future tasks are quite 
clear. “In our own policy in Africa . . . we have 
a perfectly good answer to the Communist approach 
. . . In territories which are still dependent we must 
maintain steady political advance accompanied by 
social and economic progress. To independent 
help from outside in capital, personnel and technical 
countries the Western world must give adequate 
assistance . . . and this help must be given without 
military or political strings.” It is just as simple 
as that. For Africans are good chaps who “ have 
embraced Western ideas and ideals.” They “ want 
to remain friendly to us” and if we can only 
channel their nationalism towards constructive ends, 
we and they will live happily together in the Com- 
monwealth for ever after. 


This is, of course, the ideal, and only a fool or 
a bigot would deny the many virtues of British 
achievement in Africa. But is it really all so smooth 
and simple ? Nationalism, of which the current is 
now running strongly in Africa, can be an ugly 
brute, and it is by no means so certain that Western 
ideas have yet taken firm root anywhere in Africa. 
Tribalism cannot always be so easily tamed, as Sir 
Andrew would have us believe, and not everyone 
can. be so hopeful about racialism as Sir Andrew 
obviously is. He deliberately omits the story of 
Mau Mau; his book has been overtaken by the 
events of this year in Central Africa; and develop- 
ments in Ghana give rise to continuing anxiety. 
Then there is Asia before our eyes, moving away 
from democracy, caught up in political and ideolog- 
ical turmoil. How can one be so certain that, given 
only the advance to political independence, coupled 
with adequate economic aid, Africa will peaceably 
develop on the lines we have laid out for it? If 
all Africans were like Sir Andrew, all would be 
es But are they ? Should we even want them 
to be ? 


Yet it is, in a way, an inspiring story which he 
has to tell—the story of hard, selfless endeavour on 
the part of countless British officials, pressed on by 
an enlightened public opinion at home which in the 
end infected the Colonial Office as well. All in all 
—at least in those territoies where African interests 
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prevail—Britain has done the best she could accord- 
ing to her own lights. But her own lights are not 
everyone’s lights, and pupils have been known before 
to disappoint their teachers. One hopes Sir Andrew 
will not be disillusioned, but I for one cannot quite 
share the certainties which speak out from every 
page of this book. 
RITA HINDEN. 


VENTURE AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


Owing to the immimence of the General 
Election and the participation of Fabian staff 
and contributors in it, it will not be possible to 
produce an issue of Venture in November. The 
next dispatch will therefore be on November 14th 
and that number will cover November and 
December. We apologise to our readers for any 
inconvenience they may be caused. 
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